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For the New England Farmer. 


DENNIS’S PATENT TROUGHS. 


Mr Eprror—I desire through your columns to | 


thank Mr Dennis for his early reply to my queries 
respecting his invention and the date of it; and 
while I am happy to concede to him smadtitm all due 
credit for making and applying the lead gutter 
round trees, for protection against the canker worn, 
[ cannot allow his claim of originality. 


roof, made of one piece of metal, and bent to con- 
form to the shape of the tree—using for that pur- 
pose any metal that can be wrouglit into the prop- 
er shape,” and “ first made by him in the summer or 
fall of 1836.” Now, if I shall show that there is 
nothing material in this description which was not 
invented and freely communicated to the public 
long before,I trust that he will have the magna- 
nimity to admit it, and to authorise his fellow citi- 
zens to unite for the extermination of this pest, 
without the fear of a prosecution, with treble dam- 
ages before their eyes, and without applying to.his 
agents, (some of whom are far from admitting that 
any other than skilful mechanics can make them,) 
to do, what “any industrious young farmer may 
learn to do in one day.” 


In the N. E. Farmer vol. 8, page 225, under date 
of January 25th, 1830, isa very intelligible descrip- 
tion of a tin trough, to be one anda half inches 
deep, with a cover or projection over it, filled with 
water, to which is added a small quantity of whale 
oil of the thinnest quality—the interval between 
the tree and the trough to be filled up with swing- 
ling-tow. This is the invention, or proposal, as he 
modestly calls it, of Mr Lemuel W. Briggs, of 
Bristol, R.1I.; and here we have “the metallic 
trough and roof.” But, says Mr Dennis, they were 
made square, and my invention is the circular form. 
Now it happens, singularly enough, that Mr Briggs, 
in his above-mentioned communication, in 1830, re- 
fers to an invention of tin troughs, by Mr Irish, of 
Rhode Island, mentioned in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 
5, page 409, July 1827, to which he objects that 
they are circular, or as he describes them, “fitted 
to the shape of the tree.” Here then is the inven- 
tion in 1827 and 1830, of'a “ circular metallic trough 
and roof.” But Mr Briggs refers us also to the in- 
vention of Mr Haughton, of Lynn, (N. E. Farmer, 
vol. 7, page 94, Oct. 1828.) which is a circular 
trough, made of strong pastcboard, painted, with a 
roof over it, filled with oil. Here then we have the 
idea of a circular apparatus strongly developed in 
October, 1828. 


I shall now refer Mr Dennis and your numerous 
readers to the very accurate and remarkable paper 
of Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, on the canker worm, 
read before the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty, and published in the N. FE. Farmer, vol. 8, pages 
377-8, June 1830—in which, after stating the dis- 
advantages of tarring, he says—“If a vessel could 


IIe states | 
his invention to be “a circular metallic trough and | 


be formed of some cheap material, such as Danvers | 





| pottery ware, or sheet lead, in two parts, in the form 

of semi-circular troughs, placed on the ground and 
filled with a liquid, &c. &c., it would answer the 
| desired purpose.” And a little further on he says: 
'« A sheet lead vessel, or one of some other materia}, 
_which could be secured to the trunk of the tree, a 
few feet from the ground, and filled with a liquid of 
the above named character, would be effectual.” 

It is worthy of remark that these inventions and 
suggestions, made from six to eight years before 
the imaginary invention of Mr Dennis, were sub- 
mitted to the public in the most free and liberal 
manner, and published in your useful paper. 

It thus appears conclusively that Mr Haughton 
invented and used “ circular troughs” in 1828, and 
that Mr Irish used * circular metallic troughs and 
roofs, bent to conform to the shape of the tree,” in 
1827. Mr Dennis may say, perhaps, that they were 
of tin and made of more than one piece of metal. 
To the first allegation it would be sufficient to re- 
ply that his specification, as he gives it, does not 
claim the original use of any particular metal; snd 
if it did claim the introduction of sheet lead, I have 
shown it was invented by Gen. Dearborn and pub- 
lished to the world six years before. To the sec- 
ond allegation, if made, it may be replied that Gen. 
Dearborn’s second proposition of a “sheet lead ves- 
sel which could be secured to the trunk of the tree, 
a few feet from the ground,” most obviously points 
us to the very gutter or trough made and used by 
Mr Dennis, of one piece of metal, unless the size 
of the tree should make two pieces expedient. 

I feel confident that Mr D., after reading the 
evidence thus collected from a cursory examina- 
tion of the N. E. Farmer, will candidly admit, that 
in 1836 he only hit upon or invented, what was al- 
ready either in use or suggested and proposed by 
others. I can readily believe him if he asserts that 
he was ignorant of these facts, and that the inven- 
vention was original, as far as regards his own 
mind; but he must be sensible that, in such case, 
all exclusive rights under the patent will fall to the 
ground. 


I have not the slightest hostility to Mr Dennis, 
and have no object in view, other than the promo- 
tion of justice and of the interests of agriculturists. 
If this remedy, which appears to have been the re- 
sult of the conjoined application of severai thinking 
minds to the subject, can be thrown open to the 
public, we may hope for the extermination of the 
canker worm. On the other hand, if this is a pa- 
tent remedy, many persons who have been acquaint- 
ed with the expedient for ten or twelve years, will 
be deterred from its use by the fear of “the 14th 
section of the law of 1836.” 

I am aware that the former volumes of your pub- 
lication Contain other facts applicable to the sub- 
ject, which, should it become necessary, may be 
laid before the community ; and I beg leave to say 
again, that I do not desire by this open exhibition 
of them, to injure or wound the feelings of Mr Den- 
nis, but to call the public attention to the matter 
for the public good, Hi. 





P..S.—My copy of vol. 8 of the N. E. Farmer is 














incomplete, not containing the No. for June 25th, 
1830, in which, I have reason to think, will be 
founda description of the use of lead gutters, oil, 
&c., by Mr P. G. Robbins, of Roxbury: if so, will 
you have the goodness to publish such part of it as 
you think material ? 


From the N, E. Farmer of June 25th, 1830. 


CANKER WORMS. 


Mr Frssenpen—My apple trees have for some 
years past been very much injured by canker worms, 
and I have diligently endeavored to find out some- 
thing to check their ravages. 

I thought of a plan for that purpose, last sum- 
mer, and intimated it to a respected friend and far- 
mer in my neighborhood ; but deferred putting my 
thought into action, because experienced men said, 
“the canker worm’s career has always been limited 
to just so many years. In J830, you may rely on 
it, the worms will not appear.” Last fall, however, 
the slugs began to go up, I faithfully tried the 
old remedy, and tarred them autumn, winter and 
spring. Yet they have been more numerous and 
destructive the present year than ever. My apple 
trees now appear as if a blazing fire had raged 
among their leaves. 

On the third of this month [ cut a strip of sheet 
lead, 4 1-2 inches wide, and of sufficient length ; 
formed it on the handle of a pitchfork, like a tube, 
and had it soldered ; then passed a piece of rope 
through it and bent it around an apple tree, draw- 
ing the rope tightly while bending, till the ends 
met; cut the pipe open and lapped the ends past 
each other two inches, that they might be hammer- 
ed well together, and, by a proper cement, say put- 
ty or something similar, be made water tight ; then 
brought it to a level and tacked the upper edge to 
the tree with small pump nails, about six inches 
apart. Here wasa complete circular canal around 
the tree. I purpose to fill it early in the autumn 
with winter strained oil, spirits of turpentine, or 
some other liquid. If this should not lay an em- 
bargo on their commerce, it must at least stop their 
navigation, for no slug will dare to sail over it. A 
piece of sheathing paper, cut in proper form and 
oiled, may be fixed over it to keep out the rain. 

If the lead be rolled thin, the expense will not 
probably exceed two shillings per tree. 

I beg leave through your useful journal, to sub- 
mit the above experiment to my agricultural breth- 
ren, for their consideration, with a hope, that if it 
should not prove altogether successful, it may lead 
to some better discovery to protect our apple trees 
from the blasting influence of canker worms 

Respectfully yours, 
P. G. ROBBINS. 

Roxbury, June 19th, 1830. 

The greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution; who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully ; who is calmest in storms, and 
inost fearless under menaces and frowns; whose 
reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfal- 
tering. — Channing. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. | 
RURAL EDUCATION. 
No. I. 


If any one should suppose that by rural educa- | 
tion, something is meant inferior to city education, | 
he greatly misunderstands my views. After hav- 
ing contended, as | have done, that civilization it- 
self, owes every thing to the labors of the field, the 
means, and the inspiring objects which not only 
invite tothe contemplation of nature’s works, but 
almost force it upon us, and teach us how to make | 
the most of them, and in some degree to improve | 


‘ ‘ | 
and multiply them; I say, after these high preten- | 


| 
| 





sions for rural life, and the expressed hope of fu- | 
ture progress from the same source, it cannot be | 
supposed that rural education is to assume an in- | 
ferior rank, So far is this idea foreign from my 
present thoughts, that I sincerely believe that the 
highest grade of improvement to which our nature 
is susceptible, must depend upon the pure moral | 
air, and the necessary and honest labors of the | 
field, for all future progress. 

Too much credit has been given to the cities for 
past improvements. It is true that some of their 
philosophers have wrought up to considerable ad- 
vantage the ideas furnished by the country ; and 
their merchants have carried to foreign lands her 
superfluous products, bringing back in return, new 
products and some new ideas; and thereby the 
city philosophers and merchants have contributed 
to our present stock of comforts and knowledge. 
Still we must look back to mother earth for the | 
foundation of these city labors. 

But whence comes that moral lore, that unique 
cement which alone keeps society itself from fall- 
ing asunder? Do the philosophers manufacture it ? 
Do the merchants import it from abroad? Is it to 
be found in the laws, the usages, the manners, the 
government or the religion of foreign countries ? 
Are the cities the places where all these exotic 
plants are the least congenial and least apt to take 
root? Are the cities the fruitful, congenial soil 
in which morals thrive best? “What are laws) 
without morals?” was the enquiry of an ancient 
philosopher: “ Quid proficiunt leges sine moribus.” 

No: the cities have done much good, for which 
we thank them ; and much evil, which we should | 
remember, not in malice, but as a wholesome Jesson 
to the whole human race. 

Let not our gratitude to the feudal cities, for 
their former resistance to baronial despotism, and 
for having given the first impulse to the return of | 
fiberty, blind us to their defects. One of the apos- 
tles of our revolution has told us that “great cities 
were great sores.” And what moral tale do not 
the great cities of Europe tel] us? Have not they | 
and their lordly inhabitants—though formerly warin 
sticklers for liberty and opponeuts to the steel-clad 
tyrants—become tyrants in their turn, and swallow- 
ed up the fat products of the fields, deprived by | 
partial laws, slowly progressive, the miserable cul- | 
tivators of every inch of land, and obliged them to | 
live on a scanty allowance of thrice-culled pota-| 
toes,—which British writers say is the present con- | 
dition of the Irish peasantry ? But I would not be | 
ungrateful to the cities for the smallest favors ;— 
and [ would, if { could in conscience, believe that 
none of our cities would ever do as other cities 
have done, even if they had the power. 














It will be here remarked that I speak of Eurupe- 
an cities, as if they were the originators of despot- 





lism. I will not lengthen this paper by arguing 





this point, for I am writing to intelligent men, who 


to the Gulf of Finland, and from Paris to the capi- 
tal of the Celestial Empire. They may there learn 
what part cities take in the government of king- 


would do without their potent aid ? 

But with all due gratitude to the cities for the 
improvement they have made of the precious talent 
confided to them by the country, it may be asked, 
without offence, what would have been the condi- 
tion of the world at present, if the cities and their 
mighty rulers had contented themselves with a fair 


which are as useful in their kind, I admit, as those 
of the fields; and have left the ownership of the 
a9il to those who make it fruitful with the sweat of 
their brows, and a fair share of the products of 
those labors ? Would the farmers have been less 
intellectual because they would be less miserable ? 
Would no shaded academic groves have been found 
in the country, where rural philosophers might 


|have collated, discussed and compared the vast sum 


of data fresh to their hands, with all that which the 
city merchants could bring to them from foreign 
places? Would the soil of these rural retreats of 
science be less propitious than the hard pavings 
and soft morals of the city ? Would the quiet, or- 
derly, intelligent labors of nature, prove to be a 
less inspiring scene to the student, than the discor- 
dant din and discrepant action of the city ? 

If then any physical advantages be conceded to 


| the quiet country, shall I be allowed to ask fur- 
\ther, whether the city philosopher be so free from 


bias, from a thousand sources, as the more indepen- 
dent and isolated inhabitant of the fields? Need 
I mention the checks and shackles which necessa- 
rily impede the free expression of thought in the 
city philosopher? Look atthe history of all cit- 
ies, and reflect on the fate of the boldest and sub- 
limest benefactors of our race in the cities—Socra- 
tes, Galileo, Faustus—and to sum up all, look at 
Christ, and the place of his suffering. To _politi- 
cians I would mention the patriot James Otis. ‘lo 
the advocates of human liberty and the lovers of 
religious freedom, I might cite instances of perse- 
cution offered in this orderly city. 

I believe that I may conclude, that however well 
moral science may have thrived in the cities, and 
by the influence of city interest, manners and hab- 
its, it would have made better progress in situations 
more free from these influences. But the principal 
force of my position does not lie in the relative ad- 
vantages of the American cities and the American 
fields, as they now are. I have therefore alluded 
often to European town and country. In America, 
town and country are, fortunately, as yet, not so 
dissimilar. But I may be allowed to use here the 
principle, however small in degree we may find a 
similarity between European cities and ours, or 
European laborers and American independent far- 
mers, hat difference is yet enormous, especially 
between the two latter. May it always remain so: 
or rather may the time come when no American, of 
the age of twentyfive, shall be without his farm, in 
fee simple, and that not mortgaged to banks or city. 
May our happy independent farmers be sensible of 
their happiness, jealous of it, and ever watchful to 
arrest the smallest encroachments, They should 
not confine their attention to individual cases, be- 
cause they would be liable to be deceived by false 
appearances and to attribute the decline of 9 ~*>4. 


bor and the loss of his estate to causes which were 
not the real ultimate causes. But if they would 


‘know the history of cities, from those of Palestine know whether the agricultural interest were rising 


| or otherwise, in the great scale of national prosperi- 
ty,—if they would know whether the moral and po- 
| litical standard of the farmer were more or less 


|doms; and then ask, pertinently, what despots elevated, in comparison with other vocations, now 


_and formerly; they must nut compare the houses 
they live in with those their fathers inhabited, or 
the clothes they now wear or the food they eat, 
| with that of their ancestors. But they must ask 
| what is their relative standing with the members of 
| the other professions. Let them take it for a cer- 
tain truth, that if they have made one retrograde 


‘compensation for the labors required of them ; /step, as a class, they are destined to go down to 


| the foot of the hill, sooner or later. They must 
hold together, as the other classes do, or their fate 
is sealed. 

Individual property is indispensable for the in- 
dependence of body or mind. Without it, there 
| can be no Jeisure for mental cultivation. Mental 
| cultivation would seem to be the object of this Jet- 
ter, but I cannot enter upon that subject, specifi- 
cally, without a foundation, which I am now seek 
ing. 

A considerable participation in the soil of Eu- 
| rope by its cultivators, must have existed at various 
periods of its history, we know; for we read of re- 
volts against the monopolizers of the land, and of 
agrarian laws being forced upon those monopoli- 
zers. How happened it, then, that the cultivators 
of the soil have been almost universally dispossess - 
ed of any share in its. property? ‘This miracle 
could not have been wrought in a day, nor could it 
have been accomplished at all, if the cultivators, 
who constitute the almost totality of those nations, 
had been enlightened on their true interest. ‘The 
only means then, by which this injustice could 
have been perpetrated, inust have been deception 
and force united. Force alone could never have 
accomplished it, for force was with the injured 
party. Fraud, then, must have been the principal 
instrument. And here I am sorry to find, that the 
very shepherds, whose sacred duty it was to pro- 
tect the confiding flocks from the wolves, were 
among the principal instruments by which the most 
useful and most numerous portion of the human 
race, were dispossessed of every thing which their 
conspiring, civil and ecclesiastical tyrants could 
deprive them of,—the soil they had made fertile, 
and the use of their own minds, 

This entire dispossession wil] not be denied by 
-any one who knows any thing of the state of old 
countries. And those in whose hands the stolen 
property is found, must be considered as the thieves, 
or receivers of the stolen goods as bad as_ thieves. 
Before the revolution of France, the royal domain, 
the nobilliary estates, and the clergy’s lands, com- 
prised the whole kingdom. It is the same now in 
all the rest of Europe; and must remain so, until 
some terrible revolution bring about the bloody 
remedy. 

I state these facts, merely to show the impor- 
tance of guarding against similar results, now that 
it is time, and by the only means by which it can 
bedone. Those means are, rural education, which 
is my text. 

Why do J call it rural education? Because 
|that which I have in my mind is more especially 
| for the interest, the permanent interest of the most 

numerous and the most useful part of the human 
| race; without whose labors all other classes would 
be useless and would not exist. Surely, the great 
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and kind mother of all the arts and sciences, should | this would be going out of the comparison, 





We: This is my first essay ; and the wish to have it 


not be the least entitled to filial regard, common | must therefore suppose his own personal labor of tried this season by others, induces me to publish 


rights and protection. 
It is for the interest of the next largest class, 
commerce and mechanics, and its numerous acces 


sories, that agriculture should thrive, and produce | stead of short ones; forthe longer the lease the | 


a great overplus; for the more of that there is in 
the market, the more have commerce and the arts 
as stock to work upon. I will not say what may 
be the interest of some other classes: each one 
may judge of that according to his own notions ;— 
although I will say, that as “good citizens and chris- 
tians, they all ought to rejoice in the success of | 
that occupation which is the basis of society, and 
may be the means of the greatest degree of happi- 
ness and morality of which the human race is sus- 
ceptible. 

Agriculture cannot be made to yield its utmost 
in any way, but by making it for the interest of the 
producers to raise as much as the soil will produce ; 
and this will never be done but by the owners of 
the soil. A hired farm may, fora few years, be 
made to produce as much as it could in those few 
years, without regard to future crops; but this is 
not what is understood by the utmost yield of land. 

I will here suspend, for a moment, my own spec- 
ulations, for the sake of offering something more 
worthy of notice and credit, viz: historical facts. 

We learn from the history of Europe, that the 
land was formerly cultivated by slaves; and we 
learn, also, that those slaves did not emancipate 
themselves. They were then emancipated by their 
owners, who were also owners of the soil. Now, 
opening the book of human nature, must we not 
learn, that any change made by these masters of 
slaves and owners of land, could have been only 
with a view to their own interest? Well, we now 
learn from history, that these money-loving mas- 
ters liberated their slaves so far as to leave them 
only attached to the soil;—that is, without the pow- 
er of quitting without leave. ‘They also allowed 
them a small portion of the products of their own 
labor: and the result was, that the land owners got 
more from their land than before. Here was one 
advance of humanity and selfish interest together : 
a happy coincidence indeed. 

The next step taken by the land-owners was, to 
liberate their slaves more effectually, and to let 
their lands to them on halves, or other shares, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The benefit of this 
change was also apparent, and soon became gen- 
eral. The last reforin, which is the present state 
of a large part of Europe, was to lease the land en- 
tirely and annually, for a given sum of money or 
produce. ‘This change was also found to be emi- 
nently advantageous to the Jandlord. ‘lhere was 
but one more move to be made, and that was re- 
served for our happy country. It was to leave the 
ownership of the whole rural territory in the hands 
of the cultivators. We now are trying this experi- 
ment. But the old test of utility is now broken off. 
We have no idle land-owners or land monvopolizers 
to ask how this change affects their interests, There 
may, however, remain some means of testing the 
merits of this last change ;—thus for example: The 
American cultivator figures in the double capacity 
of owner and laborer. Now 1 would ask him, in 
his capacity of landlord, whether, by either of the 
foregoing means, of slavery, semi-slavery, joint 
stock, or lease, he could enjoy as much from his 
land as by cultivating it himself? I believe his 
answer would be in the negative; for if he em- 


BENJ. BELL. 


it thus early. 
Charlestown, July 21, 


} the sanie value on the farm as elsewhere. 
I omitted to notice another improvement made 
| by the landlords, which was to give long Jeases in- 


1840. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE, 
better will the land be improved by the tenant. We have often been surprised that so little atten- 
[ have now established, as well as [am able, a | tion is paid to the subject of agriculture by the 
reason and a basis for rura) education It will be | public writers of this country. It constitutes the 
here foreseen that my object is, the improvement! most important business of the nation, and is des- 
of the mind, with an ultimate view to moral excel- | tined, ifadequately appreciated and properly fol- 
lence and physical comfort, through durable pos-| lowed up, to render this country the granary of a 
session of the land, without which the two former) large proportion of the world. Already our pro- 
can make no progress, and without all three, the! ducts are immense, but they are asa dropin the 
American cultivators, now the first class on earth, | ocean to what they may become. Millions of 
must see in the distance, its own degradation to the | acres, the richest and the finest that the sun ever 
lowest station on earth, viz: the rack-rent tenant| shone upon, are yet to receive the first touch of the 








ployed his tie in some more profitable occupation, 





of Ireland. 





spade—while states and territories yet unknown, 


In my next, I shall try to say something rational | will one day, not very remote, like infant Michigan, 


on the means and manner of education. 


WM. FOSTER. 


For the New England Farmer. 


‘ 


REMEDY FOR MILDEW ON VINES 


Mr Eviror—Having a seedling vine, the fruit 
of which is extremely subject to mildew, but in all 
other respects a superior grape, and having resort- 
ed to the usual modes of applying sulphur thereto, 
with little success, I contrived a way to use sul- 
phur which promises to answer my purpose: it is 
to sublime it directly upon the fruit, from a mix- 
ture contained ina pipe. 

Mixture No. 1. 

2 oz. nitre (saltpetre,) 
4 oz. rye or maize bran, 
2 oz. sulphur. 


Mizxture No. 2 
2 oz. nitre, 
16 oz. bran, 
12 oz. sulphur. 
The nitre is to be finely powdered, and the sul- 
phur free from lumps, and the three ingredients 
well and thorougly incorporated together. 
The pipe is formed of tinned iron, in shape some- 


what similar to a common tobacco pipe—a common. 


crucible, perforated at its bottom by a hole 1-8 in., 
serving as a lining to defend the soldering from 
the heat. 


2 

1, Crucible—3 inches long—circumference at top 7 inches. | 

2. Tube—length 15 inches—diameter 3-8 inch. 

The bowl of the pipe is grooved together, and | 
united with the tube or mouth-piece by soldering 
and also made air tight with solder thronghout.— 
The crucible is united with the tin work by a lu- 
ting of soft clay and dried. 

The only proper time to fumigate is, when the 
air is perfectly calm; such is the case most fre- 
quently at sunrise, or before. A spoonful of mix- 
ture No. 1, is put into the bowl of the pipe and 
lighted with paper, like tobacco. After drawing 
a few whiffs you begin to blow, and fill up with 
No. 2, which is the charging, or proper mixture. A 
dense smoke arises, consisting of hydroguretted 
sulphur, &c. ‘lhe bowl is to be refilled occasion- 
ally, and its contents adjusted frequently with a 
poker. Should it take fire it must be instantly 
withdrawn and stifled with more of No. 2, or with 
a cover. I tried sawdust at first, but found bran to! 
be less offensive to the smell : no doubt some other | 
vegetable substance would answer better. 





|send forth their millions of bushels of wheat, for the 
support of the great family of man in other sections 
of the earth. Nota day goes by that emigrants 
are not bending their footsteps westward—all de- 
termined to take up their abiding places among us 
—to gather the rich treasures of our soil—and thus 
to add to the general amount of national industry 
and national wealth. 

The pursuit of the farmer is a glorious avoca- 
tion. He may be said to work under the immedi- 
ate eye of the Almighty, and to be assisted in his 
work greatly and indispensably by the Omnipotent 
Architect of the world. Thus, the very seed that 
is put into the ground is fostered and encouraged 
there by the invisible and mysterious power of na- 
ture ; and the farmer is thus taught in the very 
outset of his occupation, to look to and depend up- 
on the source that hung the stars in the heavens— 
that made man in his own glorious image—and 
who alike paints the rainbow and gives the chrystal 
glitter to the rain-drop. Is there not something 
noble in all this? Does it not teach man the af- 
finity existing between the creature and the Crea- 
tor? Does it not elevate the soul from the mere 
clod to the source of intellect, of spirit, of existence ; 
to the great fountain of that vivifying principle, 
which not only animates mortality, but which lives, 
breathes and moves throughout all creation? We 
have often thought that a farmer and an infidel 
were impossible. The very pursuits of agriculture 
are calculated to have a religious influence upon 
| the mind, and to show man_his utter nothingness, 
without the aid of the great power to whom he is 
| taught to look, by the running stream, the towering 
oak, the humble blade of grass, and the golden 
ype field. Agriculture, then, is by no means an 
ignoble pursuit. On the contrary, we recognise it 
‘as one of the most elevated oecupations of man.— 
The farmer is indeed and in truth the lord of the 
soil, and with a just dependence upon the Great 
Ruler of the seed-time and harvest, he can laugh 
to scorn the bubbles of speculation which are blown 
| into existence by the stock gamblers of the day— 
which please, dazzle and fascinate the eye fora 
moment—but which, bursting, leave behind the 
memory of deceit and the emptiness of ruin.— Far- 
mers’ C\ se anssatee 








Judge Buel states that British ‘agricultare paye 
most of the burthens of the government, supports a 
privileged clergy, and pays more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars annually for poor rates, and that its 
products exceed in value more than 14 times the 
| whole amount of British exports to foreign countries, 
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from the Albany Cultivator. 





MR COLMAN’S THIRD REPORT. | 

\We have had the pleasure of examining the re- | 
port of the Agricultura] Commissioner for the past | 
year; and are happy to bear our testimony to the | 
ability and zeal with which his arduous duties =) 
performed, and the beneficial effects his labors are 
calculated to produce. Mr Colman’s first report | 
related to the ayriculture of some cf the eastern | 
counties of Massachusetts; the second report was | 
devoted to the survey of the county of Berkshire ; 
and the present is occupied with the great subjects | 
of wheat and silk. 

The legislature of Massachusetts in 1838, offer. | 
ed a bounty onthe cultivation of wheat, and the | 
present report illustrates the effect of that law, by | 
showing the number of claimants, the acres sown, | 
and the amount of wheat produced. ‘The number | 
of claimants for the bounty was 3,642 ; acres sown, 
nearly 7,000; bushels produced, 108,570; and the 
average not far from 15 bushels per acre. We ac- | 
knowledge this result is rather unexpected to us, | 
having heard so much of the incapacity of the New | 
England States to grow wheat: for we much ques- | 
tion whether the spring wheat crop of any conside- 
rable part of New York will average more than the 
one stated. 

The returns from the several towns are very full, | 
aud embrace much valuable matter, which has | 
been skilfully condensed in the report. From an 
examination of the returns, it appears that much | 
injury was done by the grain insect or worm ; that | 
there was much smut; sole blight from causes | 
unknown; and much suffering of the crop from | 
drought, “It appears also from the returns, that | 
there is scarcely an instance named in which lime 
or plaster has given any decisive and well-authen- 
ticated favorable results. Wood ashes have been | 
frequently used, and large crops have followed.”— | 
Ashes, however, sometimes failed. 

Mr Colman enters into an extended argument to 
show that Massachusetts would find her account in 
producing her bread from her own soil; and his 
reasonings are in our opinion conclusive, No peo- | 
ple can permanently prosper who depend on others | 
for their bread. Every other kind of business must | 
fluctuate ; and while some individuals or states | 
grow speedily rich from manufactures or commerce, | 
the tiller of the soil, he who grows his own bread, | 
is alone independent. Mr Colman has most truly | 
said, that “agriculture, in the view of every sound 
political economist, is the foundation of national 
wealth.” All other means are only accessories. | 


| 
} 
| 
} 





The report enters largely upon the cultivation of | 
wheat; its diseases, varieties, inethods of improve- | 
ment, and the best mode of culture. The causes | 
of failure he arranges under the head of rust, smut, | 
mildew, and insects. On all these topics his ob- | 
servations ure worthy of being studied by every | 
wheat grower, as embracing much condensed infor- | 
mation, which will be every where useful. The 
grain worm is doubtless the most formidable ene- 
my the eastern wheat grower has to encounter, and 
on this subject Mr Colinan recommends most stren- 
uously the use of newly sluked lime, dusted thor- 
oughly over the grain just as it is coming into flow- 
er. A-single application .has proved successful, 
while in others repetition was necessary. Mr C. 
announced this preventive some years since, in the 
N. Y. Farmer, but the results of some experiments 
made by farmers in the valley of the Hudson, did | 
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net seem to justify the opinions entertained of its! ters in the soil are right, a very small quantity of 


efficacy ; the difficulty might, however, lie in the | lime is sufficient for all the purposes of vegetation ; 


lime, or the period of its application ; and it is well | but as lime appears to be an essential part of the 


| worthy of trial wherever the worm makes its ap-| wheat and clover plants, it seems clear, that more 


pearance in the wheat crop. here are two kinds |or less of it is indispensable to their growth, and 
of worms which feed on wheat in the ear; one,| the perfection of their seeds. The Berkshire marls 
which has been known for a long time in western | have not produced the effect expected from them 
New York, and has sometimes produced some inju-|by some; but, if made into compost in mixture 


| ry, though little, when compared with the ravages | with peat, vegetable mould, or animal manures, we 


of the other species in other parts of the country. | doubt not the value of all would be greatly enhanc- 
The other is the worm of New England and the|ed. Mr Colman’s remarks on cleanness of cultiva- 
Hudson valley, which, there is reason to hope, has|tion, and recent agricultural improvements, are 


_ passed the period of its greatest ravages, as it has| very just; but we have room here only to refer to 


been less numercus and destructive to the wheat! them, and must pass to the second part of the re- 


‘crops for the last two years, than for several years | port—that which relates to silk. 


previous. The report of Mr Colman on this subject, one 
On the subject of ploughing in clover for wheat, | which we consider of vast importance to the na- 
Mr Colman has the following remarks: “I have al-| tion, is without question, the most valuable docu- 
ways been inclined to the belief, which generally | ment yet given to the American public on this top- 
prevails, and which Mr Phinney maintains, that the | ic, and should be in the hands of every one who 
higher the state of luxuriance in which vegetable | proposes to enter on the production of silk. His 
matter was turned in by the plough, the more the | opinions and facts are advanced with fearlessness 
land will be enriched by it. But the experience of | and discrimination, and the amount of information 
one of the best farmers in the State has satisfied | he has collected and condensed in the report, is 
me, especially as it has been confirmed by another | truly great. On the subject of the mulberry, the 
equally intelligent farmer, and wholly unbiassed | kind of worm, the different methods of feeding, the 
by the judgment of any other person, that the land | cost of production, the demand, and the profits of 
is more benefited by the turning in of the clover, production and manufacture, are all well treated, 
crop after it is dried, than when ina state of green-| as well as many other incidental topics connected 
ness and full of sap. The opinion is, that if green,| with these. ‘The report is not intended as a manu- 
it creates an acidity in the soil, prejudicial to the al for the producer or the manufacturer, but as a 
succeeding crop.” | genera] guide to the inquirer; and in this respect 
In support of the opinion here expressed by Mr | will be found unrivalled. 
Colman, we may adduce that of one of the most In determining the question of the capability of 
successful wheat growers in the western counties, | this country to produce silk, Mr Colman very justly 
whose crop is usually from 1000 to 1500 bushels. distinguishes between the mulberry speculation 
He assured us several years since, that he had done | and the growth of trees for silk only. To what- 
turning in clover when in full vigor for wheat, as | ever cause we may attribute the mulberry fever of 
from his experience he knew that it “soured the | 1838 and 1839, whether, with Mr C. to a conspira- 
soil,” and that it would not recover from such a| cy among a few individuals to defraud the public 
dressing under three or four years. Still clover| in this way, or to an ignorance of the results cer- 
was the main stay of his wheat husbandry; but in-|tain to ensue from excessive multiplication, or 
stead of turning it in, he fed or trampled it down | whether we consider it as only one of the many 
upon the land, by cattle or sheep, he preferring the | modes in which the mania which infected the whole 
latter, and keeping soine three or four hundred for | nation in those years developed itself, it now mat- 
that purpose. His lands are broken up in the fore | ters not; the bubble has burst, and thousands of 
part of summer, before a great growth of clover is | the mulberry speculators, as wel! as those in west- 
attained ; wheat is sown in the fall, and clover seed | ern lands, corner lots, and lithographic cities, have 
in the sprigg. The wheat is plastered and also been ruined, 
the clover ithe next year; his course embracing | The conclusion to which Mr Colman arrives, af- 
four years. Large quantities of clover decay on|ter a survey of the whole ground, and we think it 
the ground, and this, mixed with the manure of the | is a correct one, is, that we can, and should, make 
animals, and the mass of clover roots at the time | our own silks. After disregarding all the extrava- 
of fallowing, gives a progressive improvement to | gant calculations that have been made, after rigo- 
his soil and his crops, which certainly speaks well | rously making every necessary deduction for th 
in favor of the system. expenses of production, it appears that the silk cul 
It appears from that part of the report relating | ture offers as handsome a remuneration for labo 
to manures for wheat, that lime has been of little | as any of the agricultural pursuits of this countr 
or no value when used, and that crops of wheat of} and in its prosecution embraces the labor of ind 
about 30 bushels per acre, have been grown on soils | viduals that could be of little service in other pu 
in which not a trace of carbonate of lime existed.| suits. The production of silk by companies hi 
There was a smail quentity of phosphate of lime, | proved a failure in this country, so far; and it a; 
however, present, one and a half per cent., and this | pears very certain that the business, if it succeed: 
could not have been without its influence. It is| must be prosecuted as a branch of domestic indus 
surprising to witness the discrepancy between the|try. The manufacture of the material when onc 
results from the use of Jime in Massachusetts, as | produced, is another, matter. ‘The production o 
given in the report, and those produced by the} the raw material, introduced as a collateral branc 
same article in some of the middle States. The | of industry, not as a principal one, must prove 
reason of this want of efficiency in the northern] source of eminent comfort and wealth. ‘There i 
soils, does not appear to be satisfactorily ascertain- | clearly nothing mysterious in the business ; all i 
ed; but the subject is one of such consequence, as | simple and easily understood and practiced, by an 
to demand the most rigid investigation, We are | one that chooses to bring to it the necessary atten 
inclined to the opinion, that where the other mat-!tion and skill. We fully concur in the opinio 
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expressed in the following extract from the report: 
—«I take particular pleasure in recommending the 
culture of silk to my respected fricnds, the Shakers. 
They have every element of success ; intelligence, 
skill, exactness, perseverance, abundance of labor, 
Jand enough, and buildings already prepared for 
They, if any among us, would 


their operations, 
undertake the artificial 


be the fittest persons to 
method of M. Beauvais. Their female aid is of 
the best description for this culture. They may 


| produce wheat as it once did. This opinion is 
jabsurd: wheat is properly the grain of the world, 
land is now grown in increased quantities on lands 
from which it has been cropped since the days of 
|Julius Cesar. The renovation of lands, after be- 
|ing reduced almost to sterility, it is true, must be a 
work of time, and requires usually far more skill 
and labor than to preserve lands, naturally in| good 
heart, perinanently in a state of productiveness,— 


pursue it to any desirable extent; and I cannot) The true course seems to be, to Jessen the quantity 
have a doubt, if they should undertake it with their! of land under cultivation, where it is nearly ran 
usual care and determination, their enterprise would | down, and thus give to less land the labor and the 
be crowned with success.” | manure now spread overa larger surface. ‘the de. 

We should be pleased to extract largely from | terioration caused by naked fallows can and must 
these reports, and shall have occasion often to re- | be remedied, by a rotation of crops, deeper and fin- 


fer to them as a magazine of facts collected with er tilth, and liberal and judicious applicetions of | 
Naked fallows should never be permit. | 


great skil!, and particularly valuable as illustrating | manures. 
all subjects connected with the matters to which | ted, unless they become indispensably necessary 
they are devoted. to free lands from foul stuff; and the cultivation of 


WHEAT. | 


The experiments which have been made, under 





hoed crops will, if the course is thorough, usually 
effect this object in a still more complete manner. 
Green crops, (the roots, &c.) which, having large 


legislative encouragement, in some of the New| tops, draw much of their nutriment from the atmos- 
England States, would seem to have demonstrated | phere, must be alternated with the grain crops ; the 
satisfactorily, that that part of the United States is | skinning system abandoned; the ambition to culti- 


abundantly able to produce its own wheat, as well! vate a great uumber of acres done away; and in| 


as its corn or potatoes, although as circumstances | its stead a desire to reap a large product from a 
and prices are, the matter of profit does not seem) few acres, implanted; the principles of the new 
quite so certain. 
probable tu us, that in ordinary cases, when the | willcome when wheat crops of thirty bushels an 
ease with which wheat is raised in the west is con- acre will not be a novelty on lands now prouounc- 
sidered, and the low price at which it is afforded, | ed utterly unfit for its culture. 
taken into view, eastern farmers, or the most of 
those inthe Atlantic States, can better employ 
their lands and labor in producing other articles 
than in raising wheat. There are a inultitude of 
crops of great value, such as corn, grass, oats, roots 
and other vegetables, of certain growth and ready 
sale, affording perhaps, a greater profit than wheat 
at the present time, and as well calculated to im- 
prove the soil and promote permanent fertility as 


| 


The excellence and nearness of markets in al- 
most every part of New England; the facilities 
with which every product of the earth can be dis- 


suits, such as the manufacturing, mechanic, and 
commercial, which furnish profitable employments 
for multitudes, and prevent the weight of popula- 
tion from pressing on the agriculturist, as it must 
necessarily do more or less in the west; all con- 
Ya 75 therefore, a calculation of siinple | eats. a ~ prodacien wal oe ea P 
profit or loss with the eastern farmer, whether he | ti gta gh! v wets = a s Mowat . “ps 1" 
will at a great expense of labor and manure, raise | Hagin Rai dey a the. aelg, pe poston 
his own wheat, or by applying that labor and ma-! 4) 9 reasonable expense, should crow on his ow 
nure to other crops, usually considered more cer- ‘ . alld | ny slg aie “ pe hi Pte 
tain, find the means of purchasing what flour he | ug 4 i cA pei ng ape ey iiph ‘ 4 ie 
finds necessary for his consumption, In the west, | eas | SD naa tid eye yey ae ge ‘Mies 
the attention of the agriculturist must necessarily | inatters little whether that labor has been given to 
be turned to wheat, as it is the only crop that can | wheat, or corn, or vegetables for market. or silk, or 
bear transportation to market, and of course, the| any of the thousand things which by exchange can 
ony cre = which the fertile ide lands mae ve | be converted into food with mutual benefit to ell 
ee pests ny Petar a" pcan | parties. But whatever crop may be attempted, the 


A : ood food fi os 1| grand object to be kept in view is the permanent 
ye rranici otra 2 US a food for animals, ane | improvement of the soil, and any one that effectual. 
as an improver of the soil, Indian corn is not he- 


| 
: Aaa | ly accomplishes this, be it wheat, or corn, or roots, 
penne wheat a ee and so long as the! cannot in the end be an unprofitable one. —.@lbany 
west is compelled to furnish us her flour at so low) @, pinator, 
a rate, it may be considered questionable whether, | 

as a general crop, corn should not be preferred to | 
wheat. 


THE HOLLOW HORN.—A FAIR OFFER. 
The time will probably come, when the strong | 
vegetable properties of the western soils being ex- | 


Within a few days we have heard several far- 
‘mers from the surrounding country 
hausted, labor and manures will be required to con-| that their cattle have the hollow horn. 








We 


tinue their productiveness, and then the natural in-| have had a little experience in the management of | 


crease in the price of flour may render it proper for | cattle, and know something about this hollow 
the eastto ener more fully into the culture of) horn,” and we are satisfied that it is nothing more 
wheat. 
There is a feeling among many castern farmers, | that worst of all diseases among cattle, the hollow 
notwithstanding the proof that the experience of | belly. We know men who have cattle that during 
the last few years has afforded, that the east can | the whole winter have been exposed to the “ pitti- 


It has for some time appeared | husbandry be studied and practiced; and the time) 


posed of at a handsome profit; the varieties of pur- | 


complain | 


| nor less than an attendant, a sort of hanger-on, of 


| never, under any system of farming, be made to less peltings” of the storms, with a snowdrift or an 


ice cake for a bed, and with nothing but a scanty 
pittance of prairie hay or musty straw for food, and 
who now wonder that their cattle have the hollow 
horn! The wonder should be that they hate any 
cattle living, 

We will make the following proposals to all 
those owning cattle. Keep them under shelter 
during the storms and cold weather of next winter. 
A hovel, built of logs and covered with coarse hay 

‘or straw, standing in a dry place, is sufficient for 
‘this. Salt them twice a week regularly; give 
‘them a sufficiency of wholesome provender, and 
water at all times, and each of them a mess of po- 
tatoes or turnips at least two or three times a weck. 
Keep your working cattle shod, and if you work 
them hard, feed and nurse them accordingly. Do 
not beat them; never let them stand in the cold 
\longer than is absolutely necessary; particularly 
when you drive them to town with a load of grain 
or wood or for any other purpose; do not let them 
stand in the street hungry and shivering, hour after 
hour, while you are ina grocery drinking and ca- 
rousing. Follow these directions fairly, according 
to their true intent and meaning, and in the spring 
we will engage to pay for all the damage you have 
sustained by the * hollow horn.”— Fort Wayne Sen- 
tinel. 





HELIANTHUS, OR SUN-FLOWER PLANT. 


| We presume that it is not genernlly known that 
| this plant, which is oflen regarded as a worse than 
| useless cumberer of the ground, is cultivated ex- 
tensively insome parts of the United States, and 
turned to a very valuable account in a variety of 
ways. ‘Ihe versatility of its powers, so to speak, 
/are even greater than the morus multicaulis. We 
have before us a letter from a firm in Pennsylva- 
nia, which gives us some interesting facts, which 
we think are worthy of publicity. 

The oil derived from the sun-flower seed is pret- 
ty well known. Its excellence for fancy painting 
jand druggist use is said to be confirmed, and we 
/are even told that it is equal, if not superior to al- 
|mond or olive oil for table use. One acre of 
| ground will produce from forty to fifty bushels of 
| seed, and sometimes much more. Good seed will 
produce a gallon of vil to the bushel, and the oil 
| has been sold at $1 50 per gallon when flaxseed 
, vil stood at 90 cents. The refuse after the oil is 
| expressed, is said to be a valuable food for cattle. 
| The Jeaf is manufactured into cigars of a mild 
| pleasant flavor, possessing, as itis said, powerful 
| pectoral properties, highly commended by physi- 

cians in many diseases of the chest. The leaves, 
| properly cured, will bring from five to fifteen cents 
| per pound, 

The stalk, when stripped of the leaf and seed, 

may be burnt, and a superior alkali made from the 
| ashes. 

| The comb of the seed, or properly the filaments 
| of the flower, is excellent feed for cattle or hogs. 





The helianthus is cultivated in the vicinity of 
York, (Penn.,) and a gentleman in 1837, cultivated 


one hundred acres.—.Madisonian. 


| 
| 





The produce of our country in cotton, tobacco, 
| rice and bread stuffs in the year 1839, has been 
‘estimated to amount to nearly four hundred million 
of dollars, thus—Cotton, $81,000,000, tobacco 15,- 
| 000,000, rice 4,500,000, bread stuffs 275,000,000.— 
| Probably upwards of $150,000,000 of this vast a- 
| mount will be exported to other countries, 
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_ | mand their wages at their pleasure. 


AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
MORALS OF LABOR. 


Whoever had the pleasure of hearing Gov. Hill, at 
the State House the last winter, at ene of the agricultu- 
ral meetings, will not have forgotten some admirable 
remarks made on that occasion by this gentleman. If 
we had access to them, we certainly should transcribe 
them, ax embracing precisely our own opinions in rela- 
tion to the subject. 
they go to service, or as it is customarily terined, “ hire 
out,” seem to think that there is something degrading 
in the idea of being servants; and bring wit! them so 
much of what they deem a proper spirit of independence, 
that they forget the employer has any rights, and take 
pride in insolence and _ ill-manners. 
against meanness and servility, but still more against in- 
civility and insolence. The truth is, that no honest em- 
ployment is derogatory to any man; and we cannot 
name a man in the community who is not a servant in 
some respects to others, Many situations in life, which 
to the multitude are objects of envy, are situations of 
extreme drudgery, much more severe both to mind and 
body than labor on a farm. 

The laborer has his rights and duties. Having enter- 
ed into service for a fixed compensation, unless express 
exceptions are made at the time of the engagement, he 
is bound to render his best services on the farm, in the 
most assiduous and faithful manner, under the direction 
of his employer, whether he approves that direction or 
not; and we know of but one rule for an honest man, 
which is to consider his employers interest as his own, 
and do in every respect in the case as he would judge 
it right to do if the situations were reversed, and he 
were the employer instead of the employed. The em- 
ployer is bound on the other hand, to furnish the laborer 
with a sufficiency of good and wholesome food, suitably 
prepared ; comfortable lodgings ; exact no unreasonable 
service ; and treat his laborers with kindness, civil lan- 
guage, and all proper confidence. This comprehends 
all the mutual duties as we understand them. It often 
happens that hired men are disposed to make difficulties 
if two tables are set. In this matter let the household- 
er never yield a hair's breadth of his authority. In 
many cases it is most convenient to have but one table; 
but in this respect the laborer has no claims except 10 a 
sufficiency of good and wholesome food, prepared prop- 
erly and seasonably ; but he has no right nor shadow of 
right to interfere with the farmer's domestic arrange- 
ments, as oftentimes it must brexk up entirely that do- 
mestic quiet and privacy which constitute the chief 
pleasures of domestic life. We have no arbitrary dis- 
tinctions of rank in this country, and every man’s stand- 
ing depends upon his moral character. One man is as 
honorable as another, who behaves himself as well as 
another. But then our pursuits in life are very differ- 
ent from each other. Our tastes are not always conge- 
nial ; and it is not necessary, that under the ridiculous 
pretence of maintaining a nominal equality, we should 
sacrifice the comforts of life by associations which are 
not in truth agreeable to either party. Where it can be 
done without being offensive or inconvenient, we admit 
that it would be much more economical and convenient 
to form but one family ; but we maintain that this is en- 
tirely at the option of the employer, in respect to which 
the laborer has no demands whatever. 


Our young men in general, when | 


| gaged. 


Now we protest | 





There is a matter which a few years since gave a 
great deal of trouble to farmers, which the wholesome 
| decisions of the courts have materially corrected. Then 
_ laborers felt that their employers were in their power ; 
_and that they were at liberty to quit the service and de- 
Sometimes in the 
midst of planting, or haying, or harvesting, either 
| through mere caprice, but most commonly with the ex- 
pectation of getting higher wages, they would quit their 
employer and leave him under every disadvantage. The 
courts having decided that no man is entitled to his wa- 
ges who, without good and sufficient cause, fails to con- 
| tinue his agreed term, the employer has a proper remedy 
in his own hands, which wiil keep this matter right. 

There is another point in this case of the morals of 
labor, upon which we have not the power to animadvert 
with too much severity ; and that is, a practice among 
employers of seducing by bribes or intrigues or some 
vile means, a laborer from the service in which he is en- 
We have known this done so frequently, and 
under circumstances of such extreme inconvenience and 
loss to the injured party, that no words can express our 
sense of its baseness. It is a gross violation of all faith 
and honor; and a man who would directly or indirectly 
be guilty of such an act, ought to be pronounced an out- 
law of civil society. 

The matter of providing for laborers has become a 





very serious affair ; and gross extravagance has come 
in here as into every other department of life. A hired 
man, when he demands sixteen dollars a month and his 
board, generally estimates his board as of no considera- 
tion. But in few parts of the State cana man be board- 
ed for less than eight or ten dollars a month ; and when 
the farmer perceives that instead, as the laborer pretends, 
he is paying only sixteen dollars a month, he is in fact 
paying twentysix dollars a month, the burden becomes 
very heavy. Our habits of living have become too lux- 
urious. The habit of five meals aday which prevails 
on many farms, is most pernicious to the health. We 
know well by experience that three meals a day, at 6 
A. M.,at 12 P.M. and at 6 P. M., with sometimes a 
cracker or two in the forenoon, isal! that is essential or 
beneficial. Nothing is more unfavorable to health both 
of body and mind than by frequent eatings to keep the 
organs of digestion under continual exertion ; and to at- 
tempt to labor with the stomach filled to repletion. The 
allowance formerly of a Scotch laborer in time of hay- 
ing and harvesting, and no men ever labored harder 
or enjoyed in general firmer health, or were capable of 
going through greater hardships, was a peck of vatmeal 
on Monday morning and a gallon of milk a day. This 
was the week's allowance, and he prepared it in any 
way which pleased him. The allowance of a field la- 
borer at the South is one anda half peck of corn meal 
per week and three and a half pounds of pork or bacon, 
or two and a half pounds of pork and fourteen herring. 
With this they labor constantly from daylight to dark, 
with only an occasional hour allowed them some Satur- 
day evening. ‘Their health is good ; and we were told 
by many of them that the supply was in general more 
than they required. Water is their only drink. Now 
most certainty we do nét refer to such cases as these 
with any desire that our laborers should be abridged of 
asingle cemfort; but as displaying the extremes to 
which our extravagance leads us; and to show how 
much less is required than we generally suppose, to 
maintain the vigor of the human frame, and to support 
men in health under the severest toil. We are satisfied 
that our present system of management is actually pre- 
judicial to health and morals. How a remedy shall be 


found and applied, is more than we can say. 
The temperance reformation has been an immense 








gain both to employers and laborers. The very personi- 
fication of evil, in our opinion, is Rum; and the blessed 
change which even its imperfect progress has produced 
in the country, is every where apparent, and fills the be- 
nevolent bosom with inexpressible joy and the bright- 
est hopes. H.C. 





Meprorp, July 20th, 1840. 

Mr Brecx—Sir—Having of late been principally en- 
gaged in the gardening line, for Dr. S. Kidder, of Med- 
ford, Mass., and as he is one of your subscribers I have 
had opportunity to peruse your papers; and let me say 
they are not what I expected. but far exceed my expec- 
tations, and in perusing them I have been happily dis- 
appointed ; and for one [ think that your paper is one 
of the most useful and interesting which the farmers 
could procure ;— valuable, not only for its neatness, but 
for the real subject matter contained in it; and asa 
friend, | wish ycu an ample number of subscribers, to 
sustain you in its publication, not only for the benefit 
and interest of the farmer, but the public generally. 

Your well-wisher, 


JAMES M. HARTWELL. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Saturday, July 25th, 1840. 


Dahlias—by Messrs Bowditch, Barnes and Walker. 
Bouquets—by Messrs John Hovey, Hovey & Co., W. 
Kenrick and Walker, 
Carnations—by John Hovey. 
Lilium superbum, (very fine,) by John Prince, Esq. 
Mr Samuel R. Johnson presented some roses and 
other flowers. 
Gladiolus florabundus, and dwarf double Sunflower, 
from Parker Barnes, Esq. 
For the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 18th. 


Samuel Downer, Esq., Dorchester, exhibited very 
fine specimens of Belle Magnifique Cherry. 

A. D. Weld, Esq., Roxbury, presented fine specimens 
of White and Red Currants and Raspberries. 

Wm. Kenrick, Esq., Nonantum Hill, Newton, sent 
fine samples of English Gooseberries. 

A. D. Williams, Esq., Roxbury, exhibited superior 
samples of Red and White Antwerp Currants. 

James L. L. F. Warren exhibited specimens of his 
new seedling cherry, called “ Warren’s Transparent’ — 
pronounced by judges to be one of the best late cherries 
yet produced. 

C. Goldeman, Fsq., Chelsea, exhibited very choice 
specimens of Black Hamburg Grapes ;—ihey reflected 
much credit upon the cultivator. 

For the Committee, 
J.L. L. F. WARREN. 


Mitxinc Cows, Good cows need milking regularly 
three times every twentyfour hours. In fact, if this 
practice were adopted, our farmers would have more: 
good cows than they now do. We see it stated that a 
gentleman near Philwlelphia, who has adopted the prac- 
tice of milking thrice a day, has a short horned Durham 
cow that yielded an average of 33 1-2 quarts a day dur- 
ing the first week in June.—Ezch. pap. 





Flour is selling at Cleveland at $3 75 per barrel— 
wheat at about 75 cents per barrel. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospar, July 26,1840. | 
Keported forthe New England Ferimer. 

At Market 435 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
2900 Sheep. 60 Beef Cattie unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We reduce our quotations to | 
conform to sales. First quality,¢6 00. Second quality, | 
$5 50a $5 75. Third quality, $4 50 a $5 25. | 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $19, $22, $25, $30, $33, | 
and $40. Z Pel dy 

Sheep —Du!l. Lots were sold, $1 33, $1 35, $1 37, | 
$1 58, $1 75, $1 88, $2 00, and $2 50. 

Swine —None at market and ne demand. 
ns 

THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 














Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of eo Hew England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, weeks ending July 26. 








July, 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 
7 |. 


Monday, 20 55 | 7 | 66 | 
Tuesday, 21 56 86 70 Ww. 
Wednesday, 22 61 | 85 | 73 S. E. 
Thursday, 23 62 86 72 | Ss. 
Friday, 24 68 | 72 69 | E. 
Saturday, 25 | 64 80 71 S. E. 
Sunday, 26| 62 | 86 799 «| «CS: 





The average range of the thermometer has been about the 
same as it was during the weeks ending July 5 and 12. We 
had a powerful rain on Friday, commencing at an early hour 
in the morning and continuing ull about noon. Vegetation is 
very much revived, 








Green House Propagator, and Silk Worms’ Eggs. 

Wanted in a permanent location an industrious, steady 
man, capable ot taking charge of u large collection of Green 
House Plants, skilful at propagating, and a genera! good 
manager in all respects. Apply by mail with the most satis- 
factory references. 

Persons wishing superior White Imperial and White 
Mammoth Silk Worms’ Eggs, of crop 1839, can be supplied 
at $4 to $5 per ounce, and eggs of this year’s crop, for next 
year’s use, will be supplied at $2 per ounce to all those who 
send the cash in advance, within thirty days from this date. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SON, 

Flushing, July 29, 1840. 

BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 
Berkshire Hogs ; also, pigs 7-8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 
Inquire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at Brighton. JOSEVPH BRECK & CO. 

July 29. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 


The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now 
in use. One man and horse, with a hoy to lead, will rake 
on an averaze from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake wver all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 





GRAIN CRADLES, 

The Grain Cradle is an article which 1s coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were uli 
of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern und western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of cradling, 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 
hereafter, and the grain cradle wiil become of as much use, 
as an implement of husbandry, as the plough now is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im- 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superier mannerand made of the best cast steel. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware~ 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
up cattle. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
and most convenient mode of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist ef a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck, and by a ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 


| has always been considered by English cultivators the 





or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectl secure. 
July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERKIES!! 
Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious 
Fruit are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
succeeded, after many years experimenting upon the 
Strawberry, not only in obtaining new varieties, but in 
ascertaining the best methods of cultivation, The sub- 


Aum, American, ; 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. 
Pot, “ oo “ . . , | 


scriber wonld offer to the public, the present season, his| Peans. white Foreign, , ‘ 

Selected Collection consisting of seven varieties ; they are | foe WR Ble Domestic, . ‘ 

such as have stood the test of a fair trial for seven years, Beer, mess, : ‘ : : 

and are all grown by the subscriber. No. 1. - 4 

Specimens of his Fruits have been exhibited every prime, , . . 

season at the Massachw-etts Horticultural Rooms, and PEEswax, — . . . . | 
yellow, 


have always commanded an extra price in Faneuil Hall 
Market. 


Bristies, American, . ‘ - | 
Warren's Seedling Methven, a new and valuable kind, 


| Burrer, shipping, 


a free bearer, truit very Jarge and juicy; fruit measu- | o ~~ 
free bearer, y ge and juicy; fruit measa- | C,yxpies, mould, 
ring 54 inches has been exhibited the present season dipped, 
This variety can be warranted to be one of the finest va- sperin, 
rieties grown, and will produce as fine fruit and as large | Cuerse, new milk, 
quantity, with the same cultivation, as any other ever of- | Ciper, . 
refined, 


tered, although some may ask the modest (/) price of $3 
per dozen. The price of this Seedling is $5 per hundred | Boxe Manvse, 
plants. 

Methven Castle—Fruit extremely large, high flavore 
and showy ; specimens of this fruit have been shown | 
this season six inches in circumference. This variety | 
can be said to be very excellent, (wien the true kinds is 


in casks, ‘ 
northern, geese, . ° 
southern, geese, - 
Fiax. (American) . ‘ 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, 

Bay, Chaleur, 


d | FEATHERS, 
} 


vbtained) ; it is one of the largest late varieties known, Haddock, ‘ 
profitable and highly worthy of cultivation, all that some Mackerel, No. 1, 
yrowers may say to the contrary, notwithstanding. | No. 2, 


ne. G « , 
Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. 
Salmon, No.1, , 


rice $3 per hundred plants. 
Keen's Seedling—A very superior variety, fruit very 





large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored ; ~ 
2 Four, Genesee, cush, . R 


Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf, 

$2. ON cae ae 

Meat, Indian, in bbls. . . 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, 


best grown. Price $3 per hundred. 
Royal Scarlet—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer and very hardy. Price 
Hautbois—F ruit larger than English Wood, exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries wo the 





plant. Price $1. southern flat, yellow, 
Early Virginia—This is known to be the earliest and | white, . . . 

best fruit for market, a free bearer, and very hardy.— Rye, northern, 

Price $2. a ee iad 
English Wood—Fruit well known for years. $1. ty pose na (prime 

_N.B. Those who are desirous of cultivating this de- | Grixpstowes, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 

licious fruit, would find it for their interest to visit the do. do. do. finished 


gardens and see the method of cultivation, and satisfy | Hams, northern, . . , é 

themselves that they can obtain their plants from first | southern and western, . 

hands, for it is too often the case that large and attrac- | Hay, best English, per ton, . 

tive advertisements are sent forth to the public by deal- Eastern screwed, 

ers in plants, when at the same time they have never | Hors, Ist quality, 

grown the kinds offered for sale, and know but little L = quality, .  - 

about their cultivation. Attention to this by purcha-|“*"” ae : : 

sers, if possible, will save much time and money. | Leaner, Philadelphia city tannage, 
Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted | do. country do, 

\o be free from mixtures, and shall also be young and | Baltimore city tannage, 

healthy, worth the price paid for them. do. dry hides, 
All orders directed to the subscriber, enclosing the | New York red, light, 

amount for the order, or with a good reference, shall be | Boston, do. slaughter, 

promptly attended to, and the plants carefully forward- Boston dry hides, 

ed agreeably to directions. Link, best sort, - . 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. | Motasess, New Orleans, 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, July 25, 1840. yg 


O:L, Sperm, Spring, 
Orders directed to J. BRECK & Co., will be execut- inter, . 
ed with despatcl: 














Whale, refined, ‘ ‘ , 4 
Linseed, American, ‘ 
Neat’s Foot, . _ . ‘ 
q| Paster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ils. 


mina 





WANTED, 
A situation as gardener, by a young man who is acquainte 


with its various branches. The best references can be given. | Pork, extra clear, 


Apply at this office. = , ‘ . ‘ 4s 
er a eS > Prime, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 





Seeps: Herd’s Grass, . 
Red Top, southern, 

northern, . a 
. . | 


BRUDDING FRUI?t TREES, 
Cuttings of fruit trees for budding, comprising nearly all 
the choice sorts of Apples, Pears, Pluins, and Cherries, | 


known and cultivated in this country or in Europe, ali frem | nen 
bearing trees, can be packed in such a manner as to be sent | las. F 
with perfect safety to a:y part of this country or Europe. | vat " ’ ; 
: ’. : Red Clover, northern 
> » a se > > = ~ > } ’ ’ 
Apply by mail to the subseriber, at the Pomological Garden, | Southern Clover, d oil 


Salem, Mass. ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, July 15. 


Brown, 

Castile, ° 

FENCE CHAINS. pam ry wis eae Sake, 
Just received from England, at the New Englind Agricul: Woo, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 

tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 


Soap, American, 
“ 


American, full blood, washed, | 





chain fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. do.  3-4ths do. 
July 15. do. 1-2 do, 
iecenienien do. 1-4 and common, | 
TRACE CHAINS. £_. (Pulled superfine, . . | 
Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 =f d No. 1, ‘ e ° 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet long, suitable for 53} No. 2, 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. z ™! No. 3, 


July 15. 








From 














WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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DENNIS'S PATENT TROUGHS. 
We extract the following from Dennis’s Circu- 
lar, which we presume will be acceptable to those 
who design to protect their trees from the ravages 
of the canker worm. Our correspondent H. in this 
day’s paper, has perhaps made out his cave, proving 
that Mr Dennis is not the original inventor of the 
circular troughs, and that, conseqnently, he is not 
entitled toa patent. Of this, however, we leave 

our readers to judge and act accordingly. J, B. 





DESCRIPTION 


OF PLATE. 

1, canker worms’ eggs; 2, a full grown worm ; 3, 
chrysalis; 4, feniale ; 5, male; 
spread—at the left hand the section of a tree with a 
trough upon it. 


The unparallelled success that has attended the 
application of the patent circular metallic troughs 
with roofs, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Maryland, has won for 
it the enviable reputation of being the cheapest 
and most effectual, and more durable, requiring 
less care and attention than any other method ever 
discovered,—as the various certificates testify that 
are signed by more than fifty persons, who have 
used them successfully,—induces the subscriber to 
offer it to those suffering from the effects of the 
canker worm, with renewed confidence, as where 
it has been applied in season, that is, ‘previous to 
the 20th of ninth month, (September) it has, in 
many instances entirely destroyed them, so that 
not one could be found upon the tree, 


A TROUGH UPON IT, 


SECTION OF A TREE 


WiTH 





D© SCRIPTION 


OF THE TROUGH. e 
The patent circular tronghs, with roofs, are 


made or a strip of sheet lead, about four inches 


wide, bent in the form of the firgure 2 inverted, | 


with the foot cut off, thus forming a trough and 
roof of one peice of metal ‘and bending it around 
the tree so as to conform to the shape of the tree. 
It is made large enough to leave a space one inch 
in*width around the tree, between the trongh and 
the tree. The ends are then soldered together, 


thus forming a trough completely round the tree, | 
Three or more nails are tack. | 


with a roof over it. 
ed into the tree to support the trough, and the space 
between the trough and tree is filled with seaweed, 
hay, straw, or any other substance that will prevent 
the insects from ascending between the trough and 
the tree. After the packing has been put in the 
top, the ends should be daubed with a little tar to 
stick them together, taking care not to let the tar 
get upon the trough orthe tree, and then it may re- 


6, male with its wings | 





tree grows so as to burst open the trough, when a 
small piece of lead may be soldered in at a trifling 
expense, and the trough will serve another term of 
years; and thus the troughs may be increased in 
sizé as the trees grow, so long as there is any use 
for them, and when the lead is taken off, it is 
worth two thirds of its original cost. 
much doubt but that the troughs will always be 


‘main for years without further care, or until the. 


| trees furnished with lead in the fall of 1839 


There is not | 


wanted, as the canker worms hive been in some | 


neighborhoods for the last fifty years, according to 
the authority of the oldest inhabitants. 


CAUTION NOT TO USF COTTON WASTE. 


Cotton waste has been sometimes used but is 
found to absorb the oil that may get upon it, and 
holds it 
stroying 
peisons, 
heinp, or 


the bark or greatly injuring it. 
having trees packed with cotton waste, 


see that their trees do not become injured. 


EXPERIMENT. 

Tbe circular troughs were put upon three 
orchards belonging to Jonathan Dennis, in Ports- 
mouth, R. 1., containing 115 trees, varying in size 
‘from three inches to two feet and upwards, at an 
/expense of thirtyfive cents per tree. 

packed with seaweed in 1837 and most of the 


packing is in good order at present, and likely to | 
Five | 


,last several years more withont renewing. 
‘gallons of cheap fish oi! was sufficient for the 115 
trees for one year. <A very little oil was put into 
these troughs the 20th of ninth month (Septem- 
ber.) After it had remained several weeks a 
little more oil was added, and from the time the oil 
was first put in, until the first of fifth month, (May) 
following, there was a little oi] put in twice, and 
it also received two or three stirrings ; putting the 
oil in three times, and stirring it, giving the trees 
all the attention necessary, was less labor than it 
‘would have been to have tarred the trees one 
week. This apparatus destroyed the insects so 
completely, (which, for a number of years previous, 
had been so numerous us to destroy the fruit) that 
iit was difficult to find one upon the trees, and the 
,crop of apples was so large, as to render it neces- 
_to prop the trees. The value of the apples the 
first vear was equal to three tines the expense of 
‘the troughs, oil, and attention. 


{ 


PROPER KIND OF OIL. 

Cod fish oil, or what is termed liver oil, by the 
dealers in the article is said to be best to put in 
ithe troughs, as it will remain the longest without 
, drying, and for that reason is never used for paint- 
ling, and is about as cheap as any fish oil, being 
| fifty cents per gallon. These troughs should not 
| be filled more than one-third or one-fourth full of 
‘oil. It is now well known, that a part of the can- 


| ber) and ascend the trees and deposit their eggs. 
They continue to ascend the trees from the time 
jabove mentioned, until the first or middle of the 


' 


can escape. 


| CERTIFICATES, 
| Having an orchard of rising 100 apple trees that had 
| been badly eaten by the canker worms, fora number of 
years, | did, in the tall of 1878, have one half guarded 
with the leaden roof and tiough invented by Jonathan 
Dennis, Jr., of Portsmouth, R. J., and am satisfied that 
if properly done, and timely care and attention paid to 


against the bark of the tree, thereby de- | 
Any | 


They were | 


ker worms leave the ground in the autumn, begin- | 
. . . { 
ning about the last of the ninth month, (Septem- 


keep the troughs well supplied with oil, both fal! and 
spring, in the season of the grubs ascension of the 
trees, it will prove a thorough remedy. At any rate, 
[ was so far pleased with the result of the trial on the 
first half of my orchard, that I had the residue of my 
‘The part 
that was supplied the first, produced about 75 bushels 
of apples; whereas the other part produced scarcely 
any, haviny been eaten up very much by the worms, 
while the pait sccured by the troughs was scarcely 
eaten at all. Davin Burrum. 
Middletown, R. 1., 2mo. 1th, 1840. 


The undersigned having used J. Dennis, Jr's patent 
trough and roof for preventing canker worms or other 
insects from ascending trees, for the two years past, are 
satisfied that it is the cheapest, and most effectual, and 


;more durable than any other method we have any 
| knowledge of, and requires less care and attention ; and 


we take pleasure in recommending it to the public. 
George J. Bailey, David Buffum, James E. Bailey, 

William Bailey, Thomas B. Buffum, Middletown, R. I. 
Henry Hedley, Asa Sherman, Solomon Hedley, Ports- 


‘mouth, R. I 


tow, would do well to examine them and | 





Charles S. Herrishoff, Bristol, R. 1 





SCYTHES, RAhES, &c. 

The subscribers offer fer sale a very extensive and com- 
plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 
300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Seythes. 


50 “ Metcall’s do. do. 
50 “ Taft’s cast steel de. do. 
25 “ Englishdo. do. Grass do. 
10 «(* do. do, do, Cradle do. 
lo do. do. do, Border do. 
100 “ Hall's Rakes, superior. 
100 6) Wilder & Eddy’s do, do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
jou “ Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths, 
so. 6! CBaker’s” do. do. do. 
io0 )6“)~)—)6 Common do do. do. 
2560 ‘* Austin’s superior Rifles. 
200 “ Common do. 
1000 “ Scythe Stones. 
100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully cai! the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturists to the above assortment, which consists of 
many of the best kinds now 1n use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 
May 20. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones torm the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shel) Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near ‘Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt utiention. 
March 4, i840 


NAHUM WAR}). 


DORKING FOWLS. 
For sale, a few pairs of pure Dorking Fowls. The stock, 
of which these are the produce, were procured in Dorking, 
Jounty of Surrey, England. “ Few breeds have a title to boast 
of so high and fong continued a reputation as the Dorking. 
Upwards of fiftyfive years have parsed, since, while resident 
in Surrey, I sent to Dorking for my first regular breeding- 


i stock : they were then the ancient and superior five-clawed 


fifth month, (May) following, whenever the weather | 
suits them andthe ground is thuwed so that they | 


breed of Surrey."— Mowbray on Pouwliry, 7th Edition. 

This breed attains to a large size, and the hens are the 
best of Inyers. Price $3 per pair. Apply to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

June 24. if 

GARD SNERS’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &e. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed, 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &, &e. 

April 22 





THE NEW ENGLASD PARMER 
Is published ever: Wednesday Evening, 2t 33 per annun: 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
ductionof 59 cents. 


TUTTI EF. PFNNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 
17 SCH STREET... Bote” 
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